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I am venturing to appeal to teachers of Latin and 
Greek in behalf of a more exact pronunciation of classi- 
cal proper names. At present we cannot be said to 
follow any system at all in this matter. If I may judge 
from the habits of the College students whom it has 
been my privilege to know and to instruct, in the past 
twenty-five years, pupils in our Schools pronounce 
these proper names 'any old way'. I fear that much 
the same is true of their teachers, if I may judge from 
an experience of over twenty-five years in dealing with 
hundreds of graduates of our leading American Colleges 
who have come to me for summer work. Existing 
conditions have seemed to me to result almost exclu- 
sively from our adoption, some thirty years since, of the 
'Roman' pronunciation of Latin. Under the previously 
existing practice in the pronunciation of Latin, there 
was no question in the pupil's mind as to how proper 
names were to be pronounced. They were pronounced 
in accordance with the normal English sounds of the 
letters, just as- all Latin was pronounced. But with the 
introduction of the so-called 'Roman' method, general 
chaos was inaugurated. No one longer felt sure of his 
ground. When it came to the quotation of a simple 
Latin phrase, like In hoc signo vinces, or Sic semper 
tyrannis, embarrassment and apologies were customary. 
The uncertainty increased rather than diminished with 
the lapse of time, until Latin almost ceased to be 
quoted. The general chaos above referred to has been 
especially conspicuous in the case of proper names, and 
the persons least sure how to pronounce these names 
have been the very persons who had chief occasion to 
make use of them, the students in our Schools and 
Colleges. Time has not helped matters. In fact it 
may be said to have made them worse. Take a word 
like Corcyraeans. Experience has shown me that not 
one pupil in one hundred has any clear idea how to 
pronounce such a word, or any notion how to determine 
its correct pronounciation. I choose this particular 
word, because I have heard it shockingly mispro- 
nounced: Korkye-re-ans ; Kor-ky-rye-ans, etc. Now 
the trouble with this happy-go-lucky method of pro- 
cedure, which apparently has come to be tolerated by 
teachers — in fact to be habitually practiced by the 
majority of them, — is that it breeds the direst con- 
fusion. Man is a social animal, and language is pre- 
eminently a social matter. We use words to convey 
ideas. In order to do this with the largest measure of 
economy and success, we must use words and pronun- 



ciations of words which will produce an immediate and 
accurate impression on the minds of our listeners, that 
is, we must use words and pronunciations that are 
familiar, that do not distract by oddity and consequent 
difficulty. We all know — and we are apt to shun — the 
person who uses queer words, or words in queer pro- 
nunciations and queer senses. Such a person imposes 
on us an unnecessary burden. He robs us of our time; 
he gives us hard puzzles, instead of making the recep- 
tion of his message easy and pleasant. 

Now what is true of ordinary practice in the use of 
English is quite as true when the classical pupil comes 
to the proper names so common in Caesar, Nepos, 
Vergil, and Ovid. The great justification of their 
correct pronunciation is to be found in the degree of 
understanding that such accuracy promotes. It is 
because I have seen so much misunderstanding resulting 
from our current slipshod ways, that I urge the import- 
ance of a reform in this particular. Our present ways 
are confusing. When a College junior thinks and 
writes Aeneas, when I am talking about Ennius, some- 
thing is radically wrong. I cite this simply as illustra- 
tive of the scores of blunders and misunderstandings 
which I have encountered in my class-room experience, 
sometimes even among graduate students. 

There is only one recognized standard in English for 
the pronunciation of classical proper names. That 
standard is, in substance, the normal pronunciation of 
English speech. Lest anyone question the existence of 
any normal standard of pronunciation in English, I 
would say that, barring a really small number of words, 
chiefly of Anglo-Saxon origin, there is a definitely 
recognized norm in English pronunciation. In its 
application to classical proper names this normal 
pronunciation may be found in our leading dictionaries 
of the English language, prefixed to the list of classical 
proper names regularly printed in the supplementary 
matter. Several editions of our classical texts also 
contain these rules. I have myself undertaken to 
formulate them in the article Pronunciation of Latin in 
the Universal Cyclopedia. These principles are 
extremely simple, being identical with those prevailing 
in the thousands of English words of Latin derivation 
which we employ in our daily speech. There seems no 
good reason why our teachers and pupils should not 
recognize the advantages to be secured by following 
these simple principles, and thus ending once for all 
the prevailing confusion. c. E. B. 



